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From the Penn Monthly. his 
FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS. 
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reformatory schemes. Now, whatever 
may have been the first design of the mem- 
bers of the Frankfort Company they them- 
When William Penn, in the course of his | selves did not emigrate. The real settlers 
missionary tour through Germany, during the | on the company’s property came from Gries- 
summer of 1677, came to Frankfort-on-the- | heim (Krisheim, as it is spelled in olden doc- 
Main, he formed the acquaintance of several | uments), Miihlheim, Crefeld, and various 
persons, whose religious tenets and fervent | cities or villages of the Palatinate, where 
pi2ty seemed to chime in with his own ideas of | Wm. Ames, George Rolfe and Wm. Penn 
Christianity. Of these, two only are men-| had gained adherents to the doctrine of the 
tioned by name in his diary, viz.: Eleonora Quakers. The first settlers were then origi- 
Johanna von Merlau, subsequently married | nally tenants, paying g certain ground rent 
to the famous Chiliast, Dr. J. W. Peterson, | to the owners of the land, the members of the 
and Van, de Wallee, a merchant. From | Frankfort Company. Under these circum- 
other sources we know that these German | stances it wus indispensable for the latter to 
friends of Wm. Penn belonged to the circle of | accredit a capable and trustworthy agent in 
Dr. Spener, the famous founder of Pietism, | Pennsylvania to transact their busisess and 
holding their meetings inthe Saalhof of Frank. | | to represent their intereste. 
fort. Again, we learn by a casual remark| Now, it happened quite opportunely that 
which occurs in Pastorius’ manuseripts, that | at the very time when their plans were ma- 
the project of forming a German settlement | | turing (1682) a young lawyer of their ac- 
in Pennsylvania was first entertained by the | quaintance, who had been traveling for the 
ious men and women who gathered around | last two years, returned to Frankfort, a man 
r. Spener at the Saalhof, ¢ 2nd that thus orig: | eminently fitted for the responsible position, 
inated what is celled the Frankfort Land | if he could only be induced to accept it. 
Company. This association bought of Ben-| This was Francis Daniel Pastorius. The 
jamin Furly, Penn’s agent in ‘Amsterdam, |scheme had hardly been mentioned to him 
five full shares, amounting to 25,000 acres of | when he was all aglow with it. “To lead a 
land. | quiet, godly life in a howling wilderness,” as he 
The beginning of German emigration to | expresses himself, was much more attractive 
America may thus be traced to Wm. Penn’s| toa man of his earnest convictions than to 
direct and personal influence with a class of| rewain in contact with the “ European vani- 
pious enthusiasts, who became interested in| ties that he had seen and tasted to surfeit.” 
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Of Pastorius’ previous life we are enabled 
to give a succinct account drawn from an au- 
tobiographical memoir. He was born at 
Sommerhausen, in Frankenland, on the 26th 
of September, 1651. His father, Melchior 
Adam Pastorius, must have stood very high 
in the esteem of the people of Windsheim, 
which he kad chosen for his residence, as he 
was elected to numerous offices of trust and 
responsibility. After having been ‘superin- 
tendent of schools, mayor and judge of the 
highest court, he retired at the advanced, age 
of 78 years from public life, and enjoyed mm a 
villa, near Nuremberg, otium cum dignitate 
during the rest of his life. 

His son, Francis Daniel, the subject of this 
sketch, received an excellent classical educa- 
tion at the Gymnasium of Windsheim. The 
head master, Tobias Schumberg, a Hungar- 
jan, ceuld not speak German fluently, and 
insisted on the boys conversing with him in 
Latin. Atthe age of 17, young Pastorius 
entered the University of Altorf (discontin- 
ued since 1809), where, in the year 1600, the 
famous Wallenstein had attended law lec- 
tures and sown his wild oats. From Altorf, 
Pastorius went 1670 to Strasburg, there to 
continue the study of law ; and with a like 
purpose he visited, duriug the following years, 
Basle and Jena. At Ratisbon, the seat of 
the Imperial Diet, he obtained a practical 
knowledge of public law. Thus imbued with 
all the lore of a learned jurist, he successfully 
passed his examinations, and after a public 
disputation “ pro gradu doctorali,” he received 
the degree of doctor utriusque juris at Nu- 
remberg, November 23, 1676. 

Between the time of his graduation and the 
spring of 1679, Pastorius stayed at Wind- 
. sheim, where his father lived. As William 
Penn, during his journey through Germany, 
in 1677, did not stop at Windsheim, the ac- 
quaintance of these two men does not seem to 
date so far back. 

In 1679, Pastorius removed to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, there to practice law. In addi- 
tion to his ordinary duties, he also delivered 
lectures to some young Patricians on topics 
connected with his profession. 

It was at this tine that Pietism began to 
attract considerable attention. Dr. Spener, 
the originator of the movement, was minister 
at the main church of Frankfort. To awaken 
a deeper interest in religion he began to hold 
meetings of laymen for prayer and edification 
—the famous Collegia pietatis. Pastorius, 
sincerely yearning after a religion that would 
reach his heart, and disappointed at the cold 
lip-service of most churchmen, readily gravi- 
tated toward Spener’s earnest and impressive 
reform. 

But their pleasant intercourse was not to 
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continue long. “In 1680,” he relates in his 
English version of the incidents of his life, 
“upon. the recommendation of Dr. Spener 
(that brave patriarch of the Pietists) I under- 
took to be a guide to a noble young spark, 
called Johannes Bonaventura von Rodeck, 
in his travels through ireland, England, 
France, Switzerland, &c. This occupied two 
years, and on my return to Frankfort, in 1682, 
I was glad to enjoy the company of my former 
acquaintances and Christian Friends, rather 
than to be with von Rodeck, feasting, dancing, 
&c. There assembled together in a house 
called the Saalhof, Dr. Spener, Dr. Schiitz, 
Notarius Fenda, Jacobus Vandewalle, Maxi- 
imilian (by-named the Pious) Lerfner, Ele- 
onora Von Merlau, Maria Juliana Baurin, 
&c., who sometimes made mention of Wm. 
Penn, of Pennsylvania, and showed me let- 
ters from Benj. Furly, also a printed relation 
concerning said Province.* 

Finally the secret could not be withheld 
from me that they had purchased 25,000 
acres of land in this remote part of the 
world, 

Pastorius then continues to relate that 
after having obtained the consent of his fa- 
ther (and with it a present of 250 rixthalers), 
he paid a parting visit to his friends in Gries- 
heim, Cologne, Crefeld, &c. In Cologne a 
certain Docenius, mentioned also in Wm. 
Penn’s travels, expressed a desire to accom- 
pany Pastorius to America. But his wife 
would not consent, saying that there (at 
home) they were carried ina coach from one 
door to another, but she was afraid if she 
should come hither (to Pennsylvania) she 
must look after the cattle and milk her cows. 
The friends whom he saw in Griesheim, Peter 
Shoemaker, Gerhard Hendricks and Arnold 
Cassel, and those of Crefeld, D. Kunders and 
the three Op de Graeffs, followed him to 
America in the same year. He embarked in 
London about the beginning of Jane, 1683, 
on the America, Capt. Wasey, and arrived in 
Philadelphia, after a somewhat venturesome 
journey, on the 20th of August. 

There came by the same trip of the Amer- 
ica, another man of note, the Welsaman, 
Thomas Lloyd, subsequently President of the 
Provincial Council. The two congenial 
spirits were soon in close communion with 
each other, carrying on their coversation in 
Latin, which as Pastorius remarks, Lloyd 
pronounced in the German way. The friend- 
ship thus formed during their protracted pas- 
sage, continued through life and so deep and 
abiding was Pastorius’ veneration for his 
friend, that twenty years after Lloyd’s death, 


*Perhaps the German pamphlet concerning Penn- 
sylvania, published at Amsterdam, 1681, of which 
there is a copy in the Loganian Library. 
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he wrote to his three daughters, Rachel 
Preston, Hannah Hill, and Mary Norris, a 
memorial letter in glowing words of eloquent 
affection and gratitude.* 

Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, 
Pastorius called upon Wm. Penn, by whom 
he was very kindly received. “The Gover- 
nor,” he relates (in the Description of Penn- 
sylvania, p, 37), “frequently invites me to 
dinner, and entertains me with his edifying 
discourses. Recently, when I had not seen 
him for a week, he came himself to pay me a 
visit, and insisted that I must dine with him 
twice every week. He assured his counsel- 
ors that he liked me and the Germans very 
much, and urged them to do the same.” 
With Wm. Penn’s Secretary, Phillipp Theo- 
dore Lehnmann (erroneously called in the 
Deseription of Pennsylvania, Johann Lehen- 
mann), he became quite intimate.t 

Watson, in his Annals of Philadelphia, 
tells of the rude dwellings called “ caves,” in 
which many of the first emigrants sought ref- 
uge till better accommodations could be pro- 
cured. Pastorius took the change from his 
convenient quarters in old Frankfort to such 
a primitive structure, quite good humoredly. 
To be sure, his “house” was only 30 by 15 
feet, and as glass was very scarce, the light 
of day was admitted through oiled paper, but 
he wrote cheerfully over his door : “ Parva 
domus sed amica bonis ; proculeste prophani,” 
a sentiment which Wm. Penn appreciated 
with a hearty laugh. 

The original thireeen families who came 
from Germany and Holland, intending to set- 
tle on the land of the Frankfort Company 
and of a similar one formed at Crefeld, 
arrived at Philadelphia, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1683. Their names were the following : 
Dirck op den Graeff, Herman op den Graeff, 
Abraham op den Graeff, Lenert Arets, 
Tunes Kunders (Conrads),- Reinert Tisen 
(Tyson), William Strepers, Jan Lensen, Pe- 
ter Keurlis, Jan Simens, Johannes Bleick- 
ers, Abraham Tunes and Jan Liickens, 
(Lukens). 

Immediately after their arrival, the loca- 
tion of a portion of the land, to which the 
above named companies were entitled, was 
taken in hand. There appears to have been 


*It contains the following passage: “ Thanks to 
the Almighty for his innumerable blessings, above 
all for that instant wherein I resolved to exile my- 
self in Pennsylvania. He, the greatest Jehovah. not 
only preserving me in my last journey, but also by 
his singular good Providence allotting your ever 
beloved father to be my ship-mate, a blessing and 
favor of Heaven, which I know myself incapable 
sufficiently to acknowledge. 


{The name is variously misspelled in the Colo- 


nial Records, e. g. Philip Thomas Lenmar and Ph. 
Thieman. 
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an understanding, that this land should be 


situated on a navigable stream. At first a 
tract above Schuylkill Falls was offered to 
the immigrants, but as, upon investigation, 
this proved to be too “ mountainous,” a war- 
rant for the ground where Germantown now 
stands, was accepted. Pastorius states that 
their land, as first surveyed, extended to the 
Schuylkill, but that upon a subsequent sur- 
vey by Thomas Fairman, bout 1,000 acres, 
giving them a border on the river, were, in 
spite of their remonstrance, cut off. When 
the “German township” was again surveyed 
on the 29th of December, 1687, it was found 
to contain 5,700 acres, and these were divi- 
ded into 55 lots. Of these 5,700 acres, only 
2,675 belonged to the Frankfort Company, 
2,675 belonged to the Crefeld land associa- 
tion, 200 to Pastorius and 150 to Jurian 
Hartzfelder, a gentleman who had been in the 
land before Penn. The whole of the land 
forming the “German township” was laid 
out’ in four villages, viz.: Germantown, 
Crisheim, Sommerhausen (Chestnut Hill) 
and Crefeld, containing respectively 2,750, 
884, 900 and 1,166 acres of land. 

Many of the foregoing facts have been 
culled from a memorial, written by Pastor- 
ius himself, in German, on the first leaves of 
the Real Estate Records (Grund und Lager- 
buch) of Germantown, now in the Recorder’s 
Office at Philadelphia. The paper contains 
much other valuable information on the firet 
settlement of Germantown. For our present 
purpose, however, it will suffice to quote the 
introduction to that document, as it is emi- 
nently characteristic of Pastorius’ warm feel- 
ings, and a curious relic of olden times. 
Opening the large folio blank-book, which 
was to show the real estate transactions of his 
countrymen in their new settlement ov this 
side of the ocean, he was so overcome by the 
solemnity of the moment, that after tran- 
scribing a number of apppropriate Scripture 
passages (Prov. xx., 26 ; Deut. v. 21, etc.), 
he unburthened bimself by a pathetic apos- 
trophe, addressed to generations yet unborn, 
and written—as might be expected of him 
when emotionally excited—in Latin. 

The trial and disappointments of pioneer 
life were quite severe. Not only were many 
of the qlealian of Germantown so discour- 
aged that it required William Penn’s per- 
sonal efforts and kind advice to induce 
them to stay, Pastorius himself appears to 
have at first somewhat faltered in purpose, 
for he says, in verses that, allude to Lloyd : 
‘*?T was he and William Penn that caused me to stay 
In this then uncouth land and howling wilderness, 
Wherein I saw that I but little should possess ; 
And, if I would return home to my father’s house, 


Perhaps great riches and preferments would es- 
pouse.”’ 
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“Turn wherever you please,” he remarks 
in a letter written home, the word is: Itu: 
in antiquam sylvam—everything is over- 
grown with woods. I often wished I had 
some dozen of stout ‘Tyrolese, to knock down 
the big oak trees. But all this we have 
been compelled gradually to do ourselves.” 

The letter containing this passage, is 
printed in the “ Description of Pennsylvania, 
situate on the confines of the West World,” 
Frankfort and Leipsig, 1700 ; a book which 
bears Pastorius’ name on the title page, but 
which is merely a collection of letters and 
other papers, given in print by Pastorius’ 
father. News from America were then scarce 
and eagerly sought after ; even the printer 
shares in the excitement, and assures the kind 
reader that the writer of those letters, “ the 
son Melchioris Adami Pastorii is yet actually : 
living in Pennsylvania. 

The book supplies fewer tangible facts than 
we might expect to find, but it is quite attrac- 
tive from the naiveté of its statements. Very 
much is made of the Indians. Of course ev- 
erybody in Germany wanted to know about 
the savages, how they live, how they eat, how 


they pray, how they dress and how they; 


marry. 

Pastorius was, on the whole, very favora- 
bly impressed by the Indians. He states the 
remarkable fact, that they worked for wages. 
“‘ Meantime we use the wild men as day labor- 
ers, gradually acquire their language and 
make them acquainted with the teachings of 
Christ.” 

The following, written in 1684 with charm- 
ing unconcern, must have caused among his 
friends what we now calla sensation: “I 
was the other day at the table of our Gover- 
nor, Wm. Penn, and met there a wild king. 
Wm. Penn told him that I am a High Ger- 
man, coming from parts most distant from 
them. A few days afterwards, he came with 
his queen to Germantown to pay me a visit. 
{ treated him and his people to the best of 
my power with food and drink, where- 
upon they evinced considerable attachment 
towards me and called me ‘ Carissimo,’ which 
means brother.” 

In another letter he informs his friends 
that the little Indians are born with a light 
complexion, but being greased by their pa- 
rents, and exposed to the sun, turn brown; a, 
notion which, even before Pastorius, was 
promulgated to the world by Gabriel 
Thomas in his Account of Pennsylvania, 

p. 46. 

But what is most striking in P’s delinea- 
tion of Indian character, is the often repeated 
eulogy of the Indian’s natural piety. Again 


and again he dwells upon the fact that the 
Indian shames the “ mouth-Christian” by the 
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sincerity of hia religious belief and the cor- 
rectness of his moral conduct. Describing 
the frugal meal that satisfies them, pumpkins 
without butter »r spice, the bare ground for a 
table, shells for spoons and leaves of the for- 
est for plates, he winds up by exclaiming : 
“ And these wild men, who never in their life 
heard Christ’s teachings about temperance 
and contentment, herein far surpass the 
Christians.” 

And ten years after his arrival he still 
praises the “ gentle savage ” for all kinds of 
moral graces. “ They live far more contented 
and unconcerned for the morrow than we 
Christians. They do not overreach in trade. 
They know nothing of our everlasting pomp 
and stylishness. They neither curse nor 
swear, are temperate in food and drink, 
and if any of them get drunk, the mouth- 
Christians are at fault, who for the sake of 
accursed lucre, sell them strong drink.” 

Again, he wrote in 1698 to his father, that 
he finds the Indians reasonable people, will- 
ing to accept good teaching and manners, 
evincing an inward piety toward God, and 
more eager, in fact, to understand things 
divine, than many among you who on the 
pulpit teach Corist in word, but by your un- 
godly life deny Him. 

It is evident Pastorius holds up the Indi- 
an as Nature’s unspoiled child to the eyes of 
the “ European Babel,” somewhat after the 
same manner in which tacitus used the bar- 
barian Germani to shame his degenerate 

| countrymen. 

There is little doubt but that his admira- 
tion of the gentle savage, the almost Chris- 
tian of the woods, was somewhat enhanced by 

‘ polemical feeling toward the orthodox of un- 

| regenerate heart. There was no love lost be- 
tween the Pietists and the Regulars, and 

|though Pastorius since, or soon after, his 
arrival in America, was identified with the 
Quakers, this consummation of apostasy only 
widened the gap between him and the old- 
school Protestants. Hence a fling at the 
latter in assigning to them a place below the 
Indian in the scale of actual piety, was but a 
fair return for the unsparing abuse which 
the dissenters received, though at the same 
time it was, without doubt, the frank avowal 
of honest opinion. 

(To be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN 
COUNTRY IN 1820-21. 
BY AMOS PEASLEE. 
(Continued from page 365.) 


Sixth-day at New Hope. Seventh-day at 


Moremen’s meeting of a few Friends and 
others, to satisfaction; dined at Samuel 
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Johnson’s. First-day at Green Plain, the 
meeting larger than ever had been known in 
that place. Matter aad utterance were mer- 
cifully furnished to minister to nearly every 
condition. Second-day at Plomegrove, where 
sin was rebuked in the gate; lodged at Wil- 
liam Thorn’s, with whose dear family we had 
& precious opportunity at parting. Third-day 
rode to Rocky Spring. Fourth-day attended 
their meeting, had some service, but I was 
rather low in body and mind. Fifth-day at 
Randolph, where I sat down in meeting in a 
poor, low, dependent state of mind. Yet, 
after a time of humble waiting, the word of 
Life arose in this language, “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law,” and I was led to illus- 
trate how that Christ, the love of God to man, 
came not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil them, to magnify the law and 
make it honorable ; that, as He is received in 
Spirit into the heart, as He is the Antitype 
and eternal Substance to which all the figures, 
ceremonies, types and shadows of the law bore 
testimony, pointing directly to Christ the 
blessed Emmanuel, which is God present with 
us, whose Divine love extends to His enemies, 
operating as it did upon Jacob the blessed of 
the Lord, who, by his mildness and kindness, 
so overcame his brother Esau that he fell on 
Jacob’s neck and kissed him, how the lion- 
like and the lamb-like brothers lay down to- 
gether. In like manner, the love of Christ 
enables the true believer to keep His com- 
mand, saying, “If thy enemy hunger, feed 
him, and if he thirst, give him drink, for ia 
so-doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head.” This is the new and living way of 
overcoming enemies brought in by Christ, 
whose love is as melting coals of fire on the 
head of the transgressing, rebellious and war- 
like disposition in the heart of man, killing 
the wrathful dispositions of man’s fallen na- 
ture, that he may henceforth live unto God 
by the redeeming power of His love. Sixth- 
day at Lower Concord, the meeting small, 
yet owned by the great Shepherd of Israel. 
Seventh-day we attended Mill Creek Month- 
ly Meeting, and we had to believe that Truth 
was at alow ebb among them through the 
unfaithfulness of many under our name, yet 
Divine Goodness was near, and graciously dis- 
posed to open the Springs of Life, and to en- 
able me to sound forth the glad-tidings of the 
everlasting Gospel. First-day we attended 
Union meeting, and Second-day West Branch, 
in both of which the careless sons and daughters 
of Zion were awakened with the invitation to 
arise and shake themselves from the earth and 
all its cambering things. Third-day rode 
thirty-seven miles to Robert Hill's, in the 
State of Indiana. Fourth-day attended White 
Water meeting, which was large and merci- 


fully favored with the Holy presence of Is- 
rael’s Shepherd; lodged at James Pegg’s. 
Fifth-day at Dover. Sixth-day at Chester. 
Seventh-day at Woodberry. First of the 
week and 4th of the Third month at New 
Garden and New Hope. Second-day at Arba. 
Third-day at Cherry Grove and Centre. 
Fourth-day attended Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. Through all of these meetings the 
Holy Helper was graciously near, furnishing 
ability from day to day to labor in the field 
of the Gospel, te the encouragement, I hum- 
bly hope, of the weary travellers, and the 
awakening of the careless, and warning the 
slothful and disobedient to flee from the wrath 
to come, and the Monthly Meeting, in par- 
ticular, was mercifully overshadowed by the 
presence of Him who has the key of David, 
who opens and none can shut, aod when He 
shuts none can open, who was.then pleased to 
open the book of the mystery of true Godli- 
ness, and we saw that the vision was written 
in golden characters and made plain, so that 
he that runs may read. We lodged at our 
beloved friend Charles Osborne’s, thence 
Fifth-day to Jesse Bend’s, and had a little 
meeting to good satisfaction. Sixth-day, Mil- 
ford. Seventh-day, West Union Monthly 
Meeting. First-day at White Water, in all 
of which the day spring of Gospel light and 
life was made to know his place, in the love 
of which the pure mind was stirred up, but 
more especially at White Water, where there 
wasa little more strength in Zion, to bring 
forth a Heavenly birth; and we realizeda 
little foretaste of that glorious victory that is 
exclusively given to the Lamb and his fol- 
lowers, and we rejoiced in the blessed Truth 
that reigned over all. Second-day we attend- 
ed the Ridge meeting, where the subject given 
was a pressing invitation to arise early in the 
spirit of prayer, that. we might live unto God, 
redeeming the time that is passed unimproved, 
showing that we no more live unto God than 
as we live in the spirit of prayer. Third-day 
the 13:h of Third month we attended Orange 
meeting, to which belongs our beloved Friend 
William Williams, when the example of 
Christ was held forth as a perfect pattern in 
all the meek, patient, lovely and heavenly 
dispositions and tempers of mind, alluding to 
the Apostle’s exhortation, “ Let this mind be 
in you that was also in Christ Jesus, who, 
though He was a Son, humbled Himeelf as a 
servant, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross. Fourth-day at 
Salem. Fifih-day at Silver Creek. Sixth-day, 
Fourmile. Seventh-day at Westfield. First- 
day at Elk, in all of which we were bound 
gratefully to acknowledge, “Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped us,” and more especiall 
at Elk meeting, where the Word arose wit 
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power in this language, “God is love, and 
they that dwell in love, dwell in Him and 
God in them,” showing that God first mani- 
fests His love to us, or in us, and as we em- 
brace it, and dwell in it, it becomes all-power- 
ful, or Almighty God dwelling in us, quali- 
fying us for every good word and work where- 
unto He is pleased to call us. We lodged at 
our friend, Jonathan Roberts’, and Second-day 
morning, in a heart-tendering opportunity, 
we took our leave of the family, and our be- 
loved friend, Horton Howard, who, having 
been agreeably with us about six weeks and 
now feeling dear to us, returned to his family, 
and we rode to Cincinnati, thirty miles, and 
lodged at Benjamin Hobkins’, and had a 
meeting on Third-day to good satisfaction. 
Fourth-day we rode to Robert Whitecar’s, 
about thirty miles. Fifth-day had a meeting 
at Hopewell. Sixth-day at Springfield. 
Seventh-day at Little Creek; lodged at our 
beloved friend Jacob Carpenter’s, and attend- 
ed Centre meeting on First-day, which was 
large and crowded, and rather hurt by an 
over anxiety for words from the poor instru- 
ment, instead of centering down at the feet of 
Him who alone hath the words of Eternal 
Life. This often shuts up the springs of the 
Gospel ; yet, after a time of deep wading, my 
way was opened to call the attention of 
Friends and others to a more deep, humble, 
and awful silence before God, that they might 
not miss of the blessings that Divine good- 
ness intends, in condescending to teach His 
people Himself, and the meeting ended to 
solid satisfaction. Second-day at Dover, when 
the doctrines of the Gospel were freely opened 
suitable to the states of Friends and others. 
Third-day at Newbsy. Fourth-day at East 
Fork. Fifth-day at Clear Creek. Sixth-day 
at Fall Creek, all favored meetings, especial- 
ly that at Fall Creek, when the language 
revived, “ Glorious things are spoken of Thee, 
O City of God, and mountains of holiness,” 
describing the Bride and the Lamb’s Wife, 
the true Church, decked and adorned with 
costly jewels, and clothed upon with that 
pure, fine linen, which is the Righteousness 
of Saints, calling on Zion to arise and shake 


herself from the dust of the earth or dregs of 
nature, and put on this glorious apparel, that 


she might shine forth in the beauty of holi- 


ness. Many hearts were deeply contrited be- 
fore the Lord, from whom alone the blessing 
came, and who remains to be the God of all 


consolation. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 


This is one of the gravest subjects that 
can engage the attention of a rational soul, 
and yet how lightly it is entered into by 




























many Christian professors, and how coldly 
and lifelessly performed. The advice of the 
Divine Master, not to use vain repetitions as 
the heathens do, thinking to be heard for 
much speaking, seems to have been overlooked 
by many, and the beautiful truth, that “ The 
Father knoweth what things we have need 
of before we ask him,” is lost sight of, in 
multiplicity of words. True prayer is the 
earnest breathing of a soul that feels its own 
emptiness, its own want, and, at the same 
time, has faith in the Father’s fullness,—it 
knoweth not what to pray for as it ought, 
but the Spirit helpeth its infirmities with 
breathings that cannot be uttered. The in- 
tellect cannot pray—no amount of scholastic 
divinity can qualify for this solemn act—the 
heart alone can approach the Divine Father 
in prayer. While we are in the condition of 
the Laodiceans, full of ourselves and have 
need of nothing, and know not that we are 
poor, and miserable and blind and naked, 
it is impossible for us to approach him ac- 
ceptably, however full we may be of beauti- 
ful words and pious ejaculations. The soul 
must really hunger and thirst after His right- 
eousness before it can be filled. Here we 
may understand the words of Jesus, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
He will give it unto you.” The will of the 
creature must be subject to the Divine will, 
if we would know a qualification to approach 
the Father of mercies acceptably. And al- 
though the fervent prayers of the righteous 
may avail much, yet nevertheless each soul 


must do its own praying—we must individu- 


ally approach the throne, each for himself, 


hence our Great Pattern exhorted His dis- 


ciples to enter inte the closet, and when they 


had closed the door, to pray unto Him who 


seeth in secret. Many were his exhortations 


in this direction. ‘“ Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation ;” “ Ask and it shall 
be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” but never 
did He exhort them to pray one for another, 
this He wisely left in the hands of His Di- 
vine Father, who is the close qualifying 
power. May we, then, asa religious people, 
be more and more concerned to abide the 
Master’s time—to live day by day in that 
humble dependence which can alone qualify 
for every good word and work. I have long 
felt that there is a danger of the Society of 
Friends falling into formality in regard to 
vocal prayer. Already many claiming to 
be Friends, though not in fellowship with us, 
open or close almost all their assemblies in 
this manner. With these I seek no contro- 
versy, I leave them in His hands who alone 
has the right to judge. Though the blessed 
Jesus frequently retired to the garden and 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CERTIFICATE OF REMOVAL, DATED 1688, 


Dear Friends, Editors :—I send the within 
for publication, provided you should think it 
worthy a place in your paper. It was found 
amongst the papers of my grand father, who 
died in the year 1836. 

“Whereas the bearer hereof, Alphoneus 
Kirk, having an intention to transport himself 
into the Province of Pennsylvania, in Ameri- 
ca. At the request of the said Alphonsus, 
we think it our duty thus to certify concern- 
ing him, that he has lived with his father 
from his infancy until] now, and for ought we 
know hath been subject and obsequious to his 


the mountain, and other solitary places, to 
seek for spiritual strength and to supplicate 
his heavenly Father, yet we have no record 
of frequent vocal supplication. Vocality is 
no essential element of true prayer, and 
neither is the position of the body of any 
moment where the heart stands in perfect 
sincerity. The soul that is clothed with 
heaven-born charity, and delights, when as- 
sembled for religioys worship, to dwell in the 
secret house of pedber, will not be disturbed 
during vocal supplication whether a brother 
or sister stands up or remains seated ; these 
to such a mind are matters of little moment, 
its whole desire is to feel the bubbling up of 


the divine life within. W. M. Way. | parents; and since his convincement he hath 
Fulton, 3d mo. 17th, 1872. belonged to our Meeting, and hath behaved 
ee himself quiet and honest in his deportment 


and dealings here, and fur anything we know, 
or do now understand, we having made in- 
quiry concerning him, and as be saith of 
himself, he is free and clear from all women 
here on account of, or concerning marriage, 
or anything relating thereto. We leave him 
and advise him to the measure of the Grace of 
God in his own heart, to which, if he does 
submit, it will teach him to deny all ungod- 
liness. 

From our meeting at John Robson’s, the 
Ninth-day of the 10th month, 1688. 

Robt. Hoops, Jno. Robson, William Porter, 
Timothy Kirk, Jno. Hoop, Robt. Kirk, Mark 
Wright, William Crook, Thos. Wainwright, 
Jno. Webb, James Webb, William Williams, 
Jacob Robson, Thomas Walker.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Remembering the interest I felt on hearing 
the following epistle read in our Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1826, I venture to forward it for pub- 
lication, if you should think well of it, be- 
lieving it might be interesting to many readers 
of the Intelligencer. ReseccaA TuRNER. 
Baltimore, 3d mo. 20, 1872. 


Extract from the Proceedings of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting held Tenth mo. 30th, 1826. 


The minds of Friends were also further 
excited to a close consideration of the wide 
departure of many of our members in this 
respect (ancient simplicity) by a communica- 
tion now received through the epistle from 
our brethren of Indiana Yearly Meeting, from 
the Shawnee Indians, heretofore under the 
care of Friends, an extract from which it 
is believed to be right to transmit down to 
our subordinate meetings, to wit : , 


“We have recently received a solemn 
message from our Indian neighbors of the 
Shawnee nation, informing that during a 
council lately held amongst them, whilst they 
were under a deep concern on account of 
many deviations from their ancient simplici- 
ty, and were laboring to reform their people, 
they likewise felt a concern for us. Stating 
that, in former days, they knew us from the 
people of the world, by the simplicity of our 
appearance, which in times of war had been 
@ preservation to us, but that now they have 
to lament that they know us not (or many 
of us) by reason of our departure from our 
ancient plainness; and that they earnestly 
desire we would labor with our deviating 
members in order, if possible, to bring them 
back to that simplicity which will again dis- 
tinguish us as the children of the “Great 
Spirit.” 


This is to certify that we are willing our 
son above named should take this journey 
herein mentioned—desiring the Lord to be 
his preserver ; and doth leave him to the dis- 
posal of the Almighty. And if it be his 
portion to marry, we do give our consent, 
provided it be with a Friend, and in unity 
with Friends, according to the order of truth. 

Rocer Kirk, 
EvizaBeTH Kirk. 

Extracted from the record in our ancient 

family Bible, 1835, by Cates Krrx. 


Gp Torahsygye. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 








Your letter was interesting and encoura- 
ging; both the views presented and the spirit 
in which they were given. I have nothing to 
give in return, save an acknowledgement of 
thankfulness that we continue to be remem- 
bered by those whom we love, and that we 


Puiip E. Toomas, Clerk. unite in desire for each others welfare and 
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faithfulness to the known will of our heaven- 
ly Father, remembering we each have our 
own work to do. 

“No greater love hath any man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend.” That 
is se/f—our own views or desires for the sake 
of our friend ; or, rather than wound or lose 
a friend. In this way we become Jisciples of 
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by the way. Let us still keep one another in 
remembrance during the remainder of our 
pilgrimage, heeding the apostolic injunction, 
‘* Be kindly affectioned one to auother with 
brotherly love, in honor preferring one 
another.” 





The world to day does not realize that it is 


the most perfect pattern of godliness ever set | controlled by the law of love, because of the 


before or given to the children of men. 


He | barriers which theology has interposed to ob- 
called upon those who were with him to love| struct human vision. 


But .when released 


one another, saying, “as I have loved yeu” | from the thraldom of man-made dogmas, we 
yibg, J g 


(by sacrificing all that is dear to me in this 
life for your sakes,) ‘‘ so also ye ought to love 
one another.”” The same great exemplar bore 
this encouraging testimony, “Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world,” surely then, 
amid all our tribulations, we may take cour- 
age and believe that as he overcame, we also 
may overcome ail that would militate againat 
the soul’s peace. It was after the blessed 
Jesus had resisted temptation with the lan- 
guage, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” that 
“ angels came and ministered unto him.” 

In a late season of strippedness, seeing 
nothing provided for future sustenance, 
nothing either for present wants, the query 
came to me, “ Canst thou tell whence cometh 
good? Who gave thee life and the power to 
enjoy it?” This query was followed by the 
language, “ He alone can renew that life and 
sustain it,” and I saw or remembered that we 
know not whence the wind comes, neither 
whither it goes, but we feel it. So it is with 
the spirit or breath of divine life by which 
the soul is sustained. We feel it—we know 
it to be a blessed reality, and then it seems to 
be gone, we know not whither, leaving us 
lifeless and helpless, and so great is the sense 
of nothingness that we almost lose our re- 
membrance of former visitations of its life- 
giving presence, and are almost ready to doubt 
the promise that our heavenly Father “ will 
not forsake those who put their trust in Him.” 
Here it is my beloved friends, in such seasons 
as this, that we are to be helpful to each other ; 
yes, when the knees smite together through 
very weakness, so that we fall, we may then 
help one another up, with the language, 
“Come brother, come sister, let us go up to- 

ether to the mountain of the Lord, to the 

ouse of the God of Jacob, there He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk in His 
paths.” Truly His ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and His paths are paths of peace. I 
am glad in knowing I am one of a little band 
of pilgrims who for years have been trudging 
on together through this scene of probation, 
amid its varied trials and its many blessings, 
—sometimes one sticking in the mire, some- 
times another, and all trying to help along 
the one who faltered or was nigh giving out 


open the windows of the soul to the divine 
inshining,—the ceeds sown germinate, and the 
garden of the heart becomes rich with the 
aroma of heavenly love. I know such pec- 
ple, and when in their presence, feel the 
magnetism their lives impart. Love lives by 
reciprocity. The loving Father showers 
His benedictions alike upon sinner and saint. 
He chastens to save, and saves to bless. He 
follows the wanderer through devious ways 
with the endearing language, ‘“‘ My son, my 
daughter, give me thy heart.” He hastens 
to meet the returning prodigal with the kiss 
of reconciliation, and assures us that the 
courts of heaven resound with joy at the re- 
pentance of even one sinner. That joy can 
never be complete until the last prodigal 
shall return to the Father’s house. Let hu- 
manity but be touched with a consciousness 
that “ God is love,” (a short but all-compre- 
hensive declaration,) and the kingdoms of this 
world will become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ. Iam a believer in 
the promise, that this day will yet dawn upon 
the world. As of old, the spirit of God is 
moving upon the face of the troubled waters, 
and eventually will be heard the summons, 
“ Let there be light.” 
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MARRIED. 


WATSON—MALONE.—On the 15th of 2d mo., 
1872, at the residence of the bride’s parents, in 
Buckingham, according to the order of the Society 
of Friends, Joseph C. Watson, of Lower Makefield, to 
Sallie Malone, of Buckingham, Bucks County, Pa. 

WORSTALL—CROASDALE.—On the 14th of 3a 
mo., 1872, at the house of Isaac Eyre, with the ap- 
probation of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Willis G Worstall, of Newtown, to Lydia Croas- 
dale, of the former place. 

ADAMS—BRINTON.—On the 20th of 24 month, 
1872, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, of which the bride is a 
member, Wm. J., son of Andrew and Mary Ann 
Adams, and Elizabeth L., daughter of George F. 
and Mary E. L. Brinton. 





a 


DIED. 
CORLIES.—On the 30th of First month, 1872, at 
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Poughkeepsie, Dutches county, N. Y., Elizabeth, 
wife of George Corlies, in the 67th year of her age. 
Le are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

‘Then shall the righteous answer Him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we Thee a huvg-red, and fed The ? 
or thirsty, and gave Thee drink? When saw we 
Thee a stranger, and took Thee in? or naked, and 
clothed Thee? Or when saw we Thee sick, or in 
prison, and came unto Thee? *’ 
“ And the King shall answer and say unto them, 

verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
anto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

LLOY D.—Saddenly, on the 17th of 34 mo., Benja- 
min Lloyd, of Philadelphia, formerly of Bucks Co., 
Pa., age 53 years. 

TAYLOR.—On 22d of 3d wo., Mercy Ann, wife 
of David B. Taylor, aged 65 years; a member of 
Green Street Meeting. 

BUNTING.—Suddenly on tha 11th of 31 month, 
1872, of membranous croup, in the 3d year of her 
age, Mary S,, youngest child of Josep» S. and Hannah 
L. Banting, members of the Moathly Mevtiag of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

HANCE.—At Fallsington, at the residence of Dr. 
W. E. Case, on the 15th of the 34 mo., Isaiah P., 
eldest sou of Timothy and Aune P. Hanes, in the 
2lst year of his age; a member of the same Monath- 
ly Meeting. 

HANCE. —On the 20th of the 3d month, at his 
residence iu Philadelphis, Timothy Hance, in the 
45th year of his age; belonging tothe same Month- 
ly Meeting. 

GILLINGHAM.—On the 19th of the 3d month, 
after a short iliness of pleuro-pueumonia, Alice A., 
widow of John W. Gillingham, in the 47th year of 
her age ; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

BAKER.— At Camden, N. J., on the 20th of the 
3d month, 1872, Newsom Baker, in his 82d year, 
formerly of Minersville, Pennsylvania ; a member 
of Maiien Creek Monthly Meeting. 

REID.—On the 4th of the 31 month, 1872, after 
a lingering illness, at West Chester, John H. Reid, 
in the 33d year of his age, formerly of Reading, 
Pa. ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

W ARRINGTON.—On the 15th of the 31 month, 
Samuel Warrington, in the 55th year of his age; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 


CIRCULAR MEBTINGS 


Have been appointei within Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting as follows: 





4th me. 7th. Mt. Washington, 11 A. M. 
4th ‘* 14th. Diamond Ridge, 11 A. M. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
3d mo. 3ist. Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 
4th ‘ 7th. Frankford Philad., 3 P. M. 
“ e 


Richland, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Providence, Pa.,3 P. M. 
Camden, N. J., 3 P. M. 
Jericho, L. I, 11 A. M. 
Oyster Bay, 3} P. M. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LENGTHY OBITUARIES. 

The writer, while disclaiming the wish or 
intention to wound the feelings of any, knows 
he is about to touch a tender spot, but as 
nothing of the character of that tu which he is 
aboutto refer has recently appeared in the col- 
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umns of the Intelligencer, he feels that he can 
now speak freely without the appearance of per- 
sonality. Indeed, under any circumstances, 
these remarks could not be personal,—they are 
general, and arise from a long-settled con- 
viction that a change is demanded. 

While acknowledging the truth of the oft- 
repeated phrase, “the memory of the just is 
blessed,” and also believing that there have 
been numerous instances wherein bright and 
shining lights have passed from amongst us 
without a word to “ stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance,” and others too, where 
the l:fe infused into a brief obituary, has been 
us “a brook by the way-side,”’ he cannot 
close his eyes to the fact which must have 
been apparent to every careful observer, that 
the opposite extreme has too often been in- 
dulged in. 

When family circles are thus broken, the 
departed ones are naturally very dear to sur- 
vivors, and their memory should be tenderly 
cherished, but it ought to be borne in mind, 
that, as a rule, the especial interest ceases 
there; that the general public can have but 
little feeling in common with these, and as a 
consequence are only wearied with the minute 
details (though every word may be true), 
which are, and ever should remain, precious 
and even sacred to the immediate relatives of 
the departed. 

Let us look at the practical bearings of 
this matter. The Intelligencer of last week 
(3d mo. 16th,) contained notices of the 
death of ten individuals—the memory of 
each one, no doubt, twining affectionately 
around the family altar, and to the bereaved 
a public record of the virtues of the departed 
would have been grateful. It is scarcely 
worth while to query what would have been 
the result of such an atiempt. 

Such productions have occasionally been 
entrusted by the family of the deceased, to 
the writer of this article for his correction, 
and though considerably curtailed by him, 
when they have appeared in print, he has 
been surprised to find in them so little of 
general interest. All have not the power of 
concentration in the expression of their feel- 
ings, but on such occasions let our “ words be 
few and savory.” J. M. E. 

Phila., 3d mo. 19th, 1872. 


— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In making the following extracts there was 
a consciousness that the argument for the 
“Separate System” of Prison Discipline, 
was weakened by omissions necessarily made, 
in order to feduce the essay to a suitable 
length for the pages of the Intelligencer, 
Enough, however, has been retained, it is 
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believed, to interest those who have given 
thought and attention to the subject of Prison 
Discipline : 
Extracts from Desultery Thoughts on the Sub- 
ject of Prison Discipline. 

We have often expressed our high gratifi- 
cation at the new hold which the subject of 
prison discipline in its broadest sense, has 
taken upon the public mind; or, perhaps it 
would be better to say, upon the minds of 
those who influence public opinion; and we 
may as well add that our complacency has 
been a little enlarged in the consciousness 
that the “Society for Alleviating the Mise- 
ries of Public Prisons” was early in the 
field, with suggestions as to the advantages 
to be derived from a proper investigation of 
the subject, and a full understanding of the 
capabilities of improvement on existing 
systems. * * For the last ten years the 
pee of prison disciplne has been largely 

iscussed—less comprehended. Almost all 
admit the importance of the subject ; very few 
comprehend all its bearings. Humanity 
mourns over the moral evil of unregulated 
imprisonment. Cold morality comforts itself 
with the conclusion that the convict suffers 
no more than his offences have deserved. 
Prisons have always existed, say the latter, 
and prisoners are little better for the kind- 
ness that has relieved their incarceration 
from a portion of its bitterness. 

Kindness, says the philanthropist, has not 
only lessened the misery of the convicts, but 
it has often sent them forth improved in their 
morals. 

“Society,” says the rigid moralist, “is at 
least saved from the depredations of the bad 
.while they are in prison, and steady severity 
will excite those terrors which deter from 
easily detected and severely punishable of- 
fenses.” 

“But society,” says the philanthropist, 
“is not more concerned in the punishment of 
the guilty than in the improvement of the 
criminal. And society derives greater and 
more permanent security from the restora- 
tion of the repentant offender than from the 
graduate of the penitentiary that lurks 
around to make his freedom an occasion for 
mischief.” : 

That the philanthropist is right a large 
part of the community will admit; that he 
is right, those who have had experience really 
know. * * * * * 

The questions as to the safety of society 
seem to connect themselves with some others. 

We answer generally that the mere seclusion 
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: work, cannot be regarded as much of a 
means to insure society against his depreda- 
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tions after the close of his term of imprison- 
ment. Solitude is good for a good man, and 
sometimes is a means of producing good 
resolves and devising means for their fulfill- 
ment, if there is much moral principle 
uncontaminated. Men get into prison some- 
times and work out long sentences, when 
apparently their moral powers are uninjured 
beyond the mere offence for which they are 
suffering. Such persons are benefited by 
solitude, and often, too, benefit others with 
whom they may be associated. But absolute 
solitade, solitude unbroken by friendly calls 
and good advice, is not always a means of 
improving the bad; it hardens dislike into 
hatred. Solitary prisoners feel shut out from 
all mankind, and hence they naturally culti- 
vate and fix a hatred for all their kind, a 
hatred not likely to be diminished, excepting 
towards those who may, on their release, be 
associated with them in the work of mischief, 
for which solitude has sharpened their intel- 
lects and matured their plans. 
confinement is even worse; it is likely, as all 
experience teaches, to weaken the good re- 
solves of the good and to perfect the destruc- 
tion of the morals of those who have been 
only partially tainted. 












of the culprit, even if he have a plenty of 



























And social 


For the bad, the confirmed bad, associate 


imprisonment enables the utterly depraved to 
deprave his half-depraved companion, and 
more plans of house-breaking, and felonies of 
like character, have been proposed, consid- 
ered, debated and perfected in a congregate 
prison than were ever matured in any club or 
conclave of free, professed rogues. 


And 
what is more, schemes of felonies concocted 
in prisons are much more successful than 
those planned abroad. In prison there is 
time to think of the movement, to compare 


experiences, to weigh well the chances of suc- 


cess, and to consider the best means and in- 
struments, and the mode of securing safety if 
successful, or of covering the retreat if de- 
feated. 

Other people find their way into prisons 
and penitentiaries for small offences, which 
seem very small, very inefficient exponents 
of the utter corruption of their morals. We 
cannot always judge of the man by the par- 
ticular crime for which, as a convict, he is 
euffering. i ° wi 7 

For a system of prison discipline, we know 
of none ever practicsd or proposed that can 
be favorably compared with what is called 
“the Pennsylvania system,” that of “ sepa- 
rate confinement” of the prisoner, his utter 
exclusion from intercourre with and even the 
sight of, any other convict in the same prison. 
This ia the system adopted and practised in 
the Eastern Penitentiary of this State. 

We are careful to note here that this Penn- 
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sylvania system is that of SEPARATE not SOL- 
ITARY confinement. The criminal law of 
the State has in it the word “solitary” 
(“separate and solitary”) confinement, and 
such was, perhaps, the intention of those who 
suggested that law, but the intention of the 
Court, when it sentences a convict to the 
Penitentiary, is now not solitary confinement, 
the exclusion of all persons from intercourse 
with the sentenced, but separate c nfinement, 
that is, the entire, perfect separation, during 
his whole confinement, of the convict from 
intercourse with and the sight of his fellow- 
prisoner, but his frequent intercourse with 
the proper members of his own family, his 
conversation with his keepers, his enjoyment 
of the lessons of the “ moral instructor,” and 
the weekly, or, if convenient to them, then 
the daily ministrations of the benevolent 
members and representatives of the “ Society 
for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons.” 

That kind of imprisonment (the exact 
kind at the Eastern Penitentiary) cannot 
certainly be regarded as “SOLITARY conjine- 
ment.” ° . ? ° 

When a person eminentlv qualified to judge 
of, and speak for, the order and discipline of 
the Eastern Penitentiary, mentioned to a 
— officer of one of the New York 

tate prisons the most gratifying fact of the 
thorough reformation of great numbers of 
those who had served a time in that institu- 
- tion, he received for a reply, “Oh, yes, that 
’ is natural; but then you go in for improve- 
ment in the Eastern Penitentiary—we go for 
making money. Our success then must be 
very different from yours.’ And he might 
have added, their State Prison, which “ goes 
in” to make money, produces another most 
politic end, viz: they ensure the means of 
perpetuating thei: money-making, by seeuriug 
the return of their graduates. In that 
respect the New York prisons are s¢/f-support- 
ing—with regard to the personel, while the 
Pennsylvania system, not having any interest 
in the profit of felon lahor, fulfils its office by 
trying successfully to diminish the number of 
felons. 

The friends of the “ Pennsylvania system” 
are often met by the bold statement that the 
prisons in some States (Massachusetts is, 
perhaps, the most frequently mentioned) are 
self-supporting. Indeed, they are money- 
making, it is said. The statement made by 
the authorities of Massachusetts does not 
show a sing!e jail or House of Correction in 
that State that comes anywhere near paying 
its expenses. The average cost of maintain- 
ing the prisoners is more than two dollars 
($2) a week. It is true, however, that by 
the contract system, the State prison «in 
Charlestown is said to do even more than pay 


its expenses. We congratulate Massachusetts 
upon the fiscal triumph. We congratulate 
Pennsylvania that she makes no money out 
of compromises of that kind. New York 
State has, for some years, been trying to 
make her Penitentiaries profitable by what 
is called the “contract system,” in which, 
as we quoted above, she hoped to make 
money, and not to improve prisoners; that 
plan, so far as it regards money-making, has 
failed, but not as it regards the non-improve- 
ment of prisoners. Now, the friends of hu- 
manity who are active in the measure of 
prison discipline, are anxious to abolish the 
contract system, because it is cruel and mor- 
ally injurious to the prisoner, and not so 
profitable to the State as it was expected to 
be. Wedo not know that New York will 
adopt and carry out any better system than 
that which is about to be condemned and abol- 
ished. But it is a consolation, in looking at the 
changes proposed, to know that the one to be 
adopted, whatever it may be, cannot well be 
much worse than that which has been con- 
demned. It is something to feel that the 
worst has been experienced. * * * 

If any one wants to know how much of 
human affection and sound morals may re- 
main. uncontaminated in a convicted —a 
righteously convicted felon, let him g» to the 
cell of such a prisoner, and see the meeting 
and watch the interview between the convict 
and his loving wife, his humiliated relatives, 
and his former friends. The good comes up 
then, and the moral teacher has often found 
such a visitation the point from which he 
may date the commencement of improvement 
—the beginning of a good end. * * * 

In separate confinement prisoners may 
think—they may err—but they may be 
improved. What they need is a friend, a 
belief that some one cares for them beyond 
the mere interest of a keeper in their safety. 
“That prisoner,” said a keeper, in one of our 
great penal institutions, “that convict de- 
serves a dark cell, and every other punish- 
ment that is permissible here.” “ Why, what 
has he done or said?” asked the chief. ‘ He 
has behaved badly—he violated the rules, 
and when I remonstrated with him, he used 
the most offensive and abusive epithets that 
ever one man applied to another. He ought 
to be punished.” 

“ You do well,” said the chief, “ to report 
him, as, of course, you could take no other 
order upon his misconduct. I will relieve 
you from any further responsibility with re- 
gard to the offence, and I will deal with the 
offender.” 

The chief went to the cell of the misbehaving 
convict, and found him full of wrath and bit- 
terness. He talked to the offender, spoke to 
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him kindly, while he dwelt with earnestness 
on his misconduct. In a little while the poor 
fellow softened down. “I was wrong,” he 
said, “I was wrong, but I did not then see 
or feel how wrong I was. How should I? 
My father and mother were both drunkards, 
and seemed to have no interest in me, unless 
t keep me out of their sight. They never 
concerned themselves as to the way in which 
I got my food, only so I did not ask them for 
it. I grew up a ‘Schuylkill Ranger,’ with 
most of the bad qualities that made wie use- 
ful in that company and dangerous to other 
people. No human being had a word of 
kindness for me; no person ever praised me 
for anything but crime, and when I got into 
this place nobody here would praise for crime, 
and there was apparently nothing else in 
me. I will try to do better now that 
I see that doing better will please some- 
body, and your advice and kindness will 
not, I hope, be in vain. Only continue 
to have patience and to forbear with my 
many faults for the sake of the good 
which your patience and forbearance may 
produce, and I shall try to remember that 


of individuals, especially as national great- 
ness is nothing but the aggregate of indi- 
vidual distinction. And the man who is said 
to be a victim of vice and of folly, and the 
child of misfortune, is only the non-thinker. 
Victim, indeed—victim of his own thought- 
lessnese—Child of misfortune ! 

Dr. Young justly says: 

‘* Look into those you call unfortunate, 

And closer viewed, you’ll find they were unwise.’’ 

Children of crime, children of neglect, are 
those who look up from the court-house dock 
and are punished for vices which their pa- 
rents practised, and which they have un- 
thinkingly incorporated into their moral 
system. 

Folly, vice, crima, and their repetition after 
punishment are the consequences of a want 
of thought. Teach your convicts to think, 
and as you give them food suited to their 
physical circumstances, so measure out to 
them mental pabulum upon which their 
thoughts are to be founded. Give them rest, 
quiet, repose—that the food of the mind may 
assimilate, digest, and nourish the soul into 
thought. ° . r 7 





» 


your voice was the only one I ever heard in 
kindness when it meant reproof.” 

“He that hath rule.over his own sririt-is 
greater than he that taketh a city,” says 
Solomon, and we may add that he that hath 
not rule over his own spirit is wholly unfit to 
rule the spirit or flesh of others, * * * 

Have readers and writers of essays on 
prison discipline ever given attention to the 
psychological advantages of “separate con- 
finement” as promoting thought, leading to the 
process of thinking? Have they given suffi- 
cient attention to the importance of ‘ think- 
ing?’ Perhaps not, and the importance. of 
that mental process is properly considered in 
this part of the subject of prison discipline. 

What fills the prison and the almshouse— 
t what makes vice, poverty and crime is the 
want of thinking, the neglect of the great 
powers that exist in various degrees in all, 
and which may be almost indefinitely ex- 
tended by instruction and practice. That 
same power of thinking has conferred im- 
mortality on men who exercised it to public 
good, and in their number and influence has 
been placed the greatness of nations. The 
distinction between the permanent true great- 
ness of one nation and the littleness and 
subserviency of another lies in the exercise 
of thought. The nation that is really great 
is only a thinking nation. Smitten with the 
miseries of his own country, and with the 
obvious causes, the prophet exclaims: “ With 
desolation is the land made desolate, because 
there is none that THINKETH in his heart.” 

What is true of nations is eminently true 




















































































































































































Parents, teachers, friends will prevent 


crime by teaching the young to think; but 
when age has settled the habit of unthought, 
and consequent crime is being “ purged 
away” in the prison cell, then some kind 
discipline must withdraw the offender from 
bad associations, and in the silence and aoli-) 
tude of his cell he must be taught to think. 
There the great distinction of man and bru‘e 
must be illustrated, and the powers which 
neglect deadened must be vivified by the 
breath of instructed and instructive kindness, 
and the victim, dead in thoughtlessness and 
‘crime, be made a living, thinking soul. 


We will not argue the point of separate 
dealing. We know its power—and we know 
the inefficiency of the other course. Men may 
be made to talk in classes and under disci- 
pline or they may be made to keep. an en- 
forced silence, while nursing evil designs— 
but it is only in a separate and quiet position 
that the voice of good instructicn avails. * 
* * The gentle voice of persuasion, that is 
mingled with the wholesome, quiet insinua- 
tion of wrong committed, alarms no personal 
pride and awakens no hostility, it gently 
lures to repentance and fixes the resolve. 
The tempestuous preacher, “ who mounts the 
storm and rides upon the wind,” gives no 
proof to the degraded offender of a divine 
commission. It is the small, still voice that 
converts the convict, because it intimates the 
prisoner’s good. 

And now, we come to one other requisite 
of prison discipline. * ’ ° 

It is not positive virtue, only relative, that 
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marks the keeper; it is not positive crimi- 
nality, only relative, that distinguishes the 
kept. From a distant position there might 
not be discernible so much difference between 
the two (between any two) as is apparent when 
closely compared—just as the twin stars, which 
are millions and millions of miles apart, seem, 
when looked at from the standpoint of earth, 
to be in close proximity, if not in contact with 
‘each other. But they are distant, and so, in 
reality, are those who live by virtue and 
those who suffer for crime. We must never 
confound virtue and vice, simply because the 
vicious man has some latent virtues, and the 
virtuous man may have to contend against 

some vices. The desirable point is, that as 
the virtuous are always on the road to im- 
provement, so also to place the vicious on the 
same track. The latter may not appear to 
have approached very near the goal—but 
does any one know how distant was his start- 
ing point—how far he has already come? 
These considerations should influence the one 
who is seeking the reformation of prisoners. 
The convict should feel—feel in every part, 
that his keeper sympathizes in his condition, 
that he is not one of those perfect ones who 
come to a cell to gratify a morbid curiosity, 
or to discharge a hastily assumed duty—a 
duty that too often seems to be fully dis- 
charged by the visit—and not by that which 
the visit permits and the law enjoins. * * 


Men for all duties of humanity are always 


about. It requires some discernment to de- 
tect the capabilities of certain persons, and 
it takes some art to bring out their talents 
and adapt them to immediate wants, but they 
do exist. They may be discovered—and they 
can be, as they have been, educed—and ap- 
plied, just as the artist knows that in the 
block of marble before him there lies eavel- 
oped a splendid form of beauty or force, 
female loveliness or manly strength, and it is 
his business to bring it forth. The block 
might have served for the step of some com- 
mon door ; it is made to adorn the galleries 
of wealth and art. The man might have sat 
for years at the door of a cell, and whispered 
consolation and monition into the ear of the 
a repentant convict—the necessity for higher 

service leads others to discern in him the ca- 
pabilities of raising the place of punishment 
into the home of reformation. 

We repeat it, whenever it shall be admit- 
ted that the great end of human punishment 
is to make better the punished, then, and, 
perhaps, not till then, will the man be found 
who can lead the discipline of the prison by 
affectionate firmness. He will be the man 
who loves his fellow-men, and who evinces 
his faith in the gentle government of his 
kind by practising self-control. * * * 
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Having procured a principal, such as we 
have supposed in the preceding paragraph, 
we find that we have begun at the right end. 
A full knowledge of, and a proper disposition 
towards, the governing of prisoners, suppose 
in the principal another very important qual- 
ification in that officer, viz., the selection and 
direction of suburdinates. That is vastly 
important. Hundreds who are able and 
willing, often anxious, to discharge all the 
duties of the position of assistants, or keepers, 
have not the ability to govern their own tem- 
pers; have, indeed, never been informed that 
such a government was proper; vever at- 
tempted any such control, unless under the 
powerful application of a stronger man’s 
blows; never heard, and, therefore, never 
attempted to put into practice, the wise man’s 
instruction, his hint as to the power of him 
“who hath control over his own spirit.” 

The law allows the keepers to punish pris- 
oners, and, in some instances, the permission 
is useful, and the keeper properly avails him- 
self of the liberty. But the wise superior will 
carefully hold in his own hands the means 
and instruments of punishment, because he 
intends to make that punishment, or a recog- 
nition of the deserving of the punishment, a 
means of improvement. * . ° . 

Let the warden punish in love—let the 
keeper learn to keep himself. The high and 
holy office of orremnt of chastisiny, is the 
duty of the superior. The subordinate may 
punish—the master must chasten and im- 
prove. 

When the prophet learned from the Shuna- 
mite mother that she had left at her distant 
home her only child, dead upon his bed, he 
pitied the anguish of the afflicted parent and 
sent his servant to the house of mourning, 
with instructions to lay the master’s staff upon 
the dead boy. 

The servant obeyed—he went and applied 
the staff. The dead one gave nw signs of life. 
But the master entered into the chamber, and 
ghut the door and prayed, and stretched him- 
self upon the child, hands to his hands, 
and mouth to his mouth, and eyes to his eyes. 
the cold flesh grew warm—and when, after 
giving time for the operation of his first ap- 
plication, the prophet returned to the cham- 
ber and, separated from all others, he renewed 
his efforts, the child was restored to life. 

Cannot a lesson be learned from that beau- 
tiful Scriptural anecdote? 

Let the warden undertake the work of cor- 
rection himself. Let him keep back his ser- 
vant and the staff, subordination and inflic- 
tion, from the offending convict. Let him 
shut himself alone in the cell, and, after 
prayer, let him deal affectionately, sympa- 
thetically, with his client; let him, when no 
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human eye sees, no ear but God’s hears, show 
himself a man like the prisoner, and hand to 
hand, and breast to breast, and with eye to 
eye, let him breathe into him the spirit of 
affection that shall make him a living soul. 
The physician of the prison may cure the 
diseased flesh, and the keeper of the cells 
may punish the thoughtless or wicked offence 
till the prisoner ceases to do wrong for the 
time. These are great works, but the mighty 
work, the great miracle of the public prison 
is when the chief or the visitor speaks to the 
convict the word of affection, and when, with 
assurances of sympathy, assurances stronger 
than the chains that are on the offender's 
limbs, he makes him understand that the 
difference of their condition is only the con- 
sequence of regulated or of disorderly pas- 
sion. Then the power of love manifests itself, 
and the weakened, useless emblems of anger 
and revenge show their impotency—and 
though the convict may have Jain in prison 
till his memory has become affected, the spirit 
of love stands at the door of that sepulchre 
of the fallen, living one, and bids him “ come 
forth.” And the spirit of true philanthropy 
says “ Loose him and let him go.”—Journal 
of Prison Discipline. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF GOD. 


They say that God lives very high ! 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God. And why ? 


And if you dig down in the miues, 
You never see him in the gold, 
Though from him all that’s glory shines. 


God is so good, he wears a fold 
Of heaveh and earth across his face— 
Like secrets kept, for love untold. 


But still I feel that his embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things made. 
Through sight and sound of every place : 


Asif my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids her kisses’ pressure, 
Ha)f waking me at night and said: 
‘*Who kissed you through the 
guesser ?”’ 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


<2 


dark, dear 


Selected. 
A WINTER LILY. 


The bitter days are here, 

And all the snow world stretches wide and drear— 
No bird songs thrill the air, 

For Winter reigns relentless everywhere. 


Without are storms and woe, 

Within are summer’s warmth, and joy, and glow, 
Without are want and dearths 

Snow-drifts, and leafless stems, and frozen earth. 


Within all creamy white, 
A royal lily opens to the light— 
Lovely beyond compare, 
And sending up a perfame like a prayer. 
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White robed evangel ! lo, 
Thy shining raiment shames the pal.id snow, 
But thou art meek and fair, 
Thou hast not murmured at the bitter air— 


Nor lost the time of snows, 
In weak regrets or indolent repose— 
Nor grieved because thy bloom 
Has come to thee in Winter’s chilliest gloom— 


Nor pined unthankfully 

Because thy life has known a tenderer sky— 
Nor yearned unsatisfied 

That no sweet kindred blossomed at thy side. 


More wise alas than I, 

Who have not smiled into the wintry sky— 
But wept that frowning fate 

Made my soal’s flowering time so cold and late. 
No loving faith like thine 

Makes my life blossom and my garments shine, 
No fragrant flower of praise 

Blooms up to Heaven, out of my barren days. 
But thy unfaltering trust — 

It bids me lay my forehead in the dust, 
And learn, thy white life through, 

To be more brave, more patient, and more true, 

Florence Percy. 

I REMEMBER watching, last summer, spi- 
ders that burrowed in the crevices of a trellis 
where the wind had borne much dust. I 
noticed that the hole where they lay lurkin 
looked dark and ugly. I also noticed, as i 
sat one day watching, a vagrant spider take 
a morning-glory in full blossom, and spin his 
web over the mouth of it. And there never 
was a prettier nest in this world— a nest more 
richly gemmed with beauty—than his was. 
But after all it was the same spider, whether 
he lay in the dark hole at the corner of the 
trellis, or in the blossom of that exquisite 
flower. Now, selfishness may weave its web 
in the dusky places, or in the hideous-looking 
recesses of a man’s disposition, or about the 
mouths of graces and sweet affections; but 
it is the same selfishness after all. The place 
is changed, and the appearance of the sur- 
roundings is changed, but the spider is not 
changed.—H. W. Beecher. 





NATURAL HISTORY PURSUITS IN WINTER. 


The winter season of short days and scant 
sunlight might seem but a sorry time for the 
field naturalist—the rambling botanist, geolo- 
gist, or hunter of microscopical specimens—to 
pursue his wonted pleasure. He has hidden, 
one might think, a long farewell to the wood- 
land, the quarry, or the pond. Now that 

‘*Days are dark and ways are mire.’? 
or we look through the frosted pane at the 
icy fringe depending from the eaves, he must 
solace himself perchance with the fireside 
study of Nature till the spring once more 
brings back the humble-bee to the fragrant 
catkins of the willow, and the starlings again 
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return to their nest on the housetop. And 


who is there among all the heirs of earl 
closing and the Saturday half-holiday that 
can better supply himself with indoor recrea- 
tion than the fireside naturalist who possea- 
ses a microscope, and who has made good use 
of the summer months at the hedgerow, the 
pond, or the forest? The excursions of the 
summer Saturdays have yielded to him recre- 
tion for the gas-light season, and perhaps the 
pleasures of collecting in the field are now to 
be matched or excelled in a study of the va- 
rious specimens. The winter is the season 
for the weekly meetings of those populous and 
thriving societies of naturalists and micro- 
scopists that have sprung up in city and town 
and village during the last few years like the 
fungi they investigate, except that they seem 
to flourish in evergreen vigor. At these 
pleasant gatherings, mysterious “ specimens” 
are exhibited and papers are read, perchance, 


upon new mierozoa, or methods of mounting 


for the microscope. 

But how far does Nature, in these our lati- 
tudes of deciduous vegetation, really become 
to us asa sealed book when the winter sea- 
son is upon us? Is there nothing by the 
brook or the rural highway to reward the 
eye that is wont to look reverently for signs 
of life, and to recognize the great Lifegiver 
in the hyssop and the cedar alike—in the 
miniature forest on the old mossy wall and 
the lichen encrusting the tree that towers 
aloft in the air? 

This subject of winter excursions for natu- 
ral history pursuits has been suggested to us 
by the announcement, at the beginning of the 
winter, that a series of prizes is offered to the 
competition of the London field naturalists’ 
and microscopists’ clubs, and the amateur 
naturalists of London generally. In order'to 
encourage field excursions on Saturday after- 
noons for botanical, microscopical, and geo- 
logical purposes, and believing that the pro- 
ject would commend the Saturday half-holiday 
to further adoption among employers, three 
well known and distinguished friends of the 
early closing movement, the Duchess of Su- 
therland, the Countess of Ducie, and the 
Marquis of Westminster, have come forward 
as prize-givers for these objects. The sub- 
jects for the competition are mosses, pond 
microzoa, and open geological sections, the 
requirements being the best collection of the 
mosses, the best list of the pond microzoa 
found in each month of the yearand the 
best list of open geological sections accessible 
to field excursionists. Let us see how far 
these subjecs are available for winter recrea- 
tion in the field. 

Unlike the study of deciduous vegetation, 
er of entomology, our moss floraand pond 
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microzoa are things which flourish all the 
y| year round. Look, for instance, at the mos- 
ses! It is not until the more showy vegeta- 
tion of the summer has disappeared, that the 
mosses and hepatice can fairly show them- 
selves. But here in this wintry wayside walk 
we see them all around us—“ full of pity,” as 
Mr. Ruskin says, ‘‘ covering the scarred ruin 
and the old wall with a strange and tender 
honor.” Their minute flowers and urn-like 
capsules are elevated on long and erect stalks 
as fine as hair. Take out your pocket 
lens and look into their luscious green. “ It 
seems the entanglement of a deep forest, with 
its recesses of gloom and shade.” Here is an 
outhouse, from the red tiles of which we may 


lift up a thick carpet of moss full balfa yard 
across. But we will only take enough for 
our immediate wants, and leave the remain- 
der still sending up its little flowers in search 
of the sunlight. The study of mosses is a 
specially interesting one, and we shall lose 
many opportunities of acquaintance with 
them if we restrict our observatiun to the 
summer months. They supply good and 
wholesome recreation for a long winter's 
night. 

Then what of our microscopic friends 
in those ponds in which we have so often dip- 
ped our bottle in the summer months ? What 
pleasures by the pond-side we have had with 
our cheap pocket-magnifier (furnished with 
three or four lenses of different powers) which 
did us good service before we acquired our 
three-guinea microscope, or had the occasional 
use of one that cost ten pounds. (By the way, 
in some of the large houses of business in Lon- 
don, young men have the use of a fifty-guinea 
microscope, bought by the firm for their use 
during the winter evenings.) Well, if we go 
to the pond in the park or the suburb, this 
winter Saturday afternoon, we shall find our 
microscopic acquaintance still there. Let us 
break the ice to get at the bright green vege- 
tation that lies below. We hook upsome of 
the water-plants, and place them in a wide- 
mouthed vial. With our pocket-lens we dis- 
cern that beautiful polyp, hydra viridis. This 
alone will reward us for our pains. A year’s 
experience in pond-hunting will show us that 
the collections obtained in the winter as 
against the warmer portions of the year differ 
rather in abundance than variety, and that 
representatives of the principal classes of mi- 
crozoa can always be obtained. 

One or two practical recommendations to 
beginners in microscopy and the study of 
mosses may he acceptable. For cheap elemen- 
tary books, Slack’s “ Marvels of Pond Life,” 
and Stark’s “ British Mosses,” should be pro- 
cured. If the student is a member of a 
library, he should get the committee to add 
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to their stock those more copious works on the | 
same subjects, the “ Micrograpical Diction- 
ary” and Wilson’s “ Bryologia Britannica.” 
But above all, the beginner should join a mi- 
croscopical club. In such a society, every 
department of nature comes under review, in 
some form or other. The members will soon 
astonish the new-comer with revelations of 
ee, unsuspected stores. They will show 
im— 
** That not alone in trees and flowers, 
The spirit bright of beauty dwells, 
That not alone in lofty bowers 
The mighty hand of God is seen, 

But more triumphant still in things men count as 

mean ;’’ 
and the winter months, hardly less than the 
aummer, will teach this truth to the genuine 
naturalist. H. W. 
—The Leisure Hour. 


True LiseraLtry.—How liberal, gener- 
ous, confiding, are Nature, Providence and 
Christianity in their dealings with men! And 
when will men learn to exercise towards one 
another the same liberal and confiding spirit ? 

Iu good men of opposing denominations, 
a real agreement may subsist as to their vital 
principles of faith: and amidst the division 
of tongues, there may be unity of soul and 
the same internal worship of God. 

I see in Christianity nothing narrowing or 
depressing, nothing of the littleness of the 
systems which human craft, fear and ambi- 
tion have engendered. I meet there no minute 
legislation, no descending to precise details, 
no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke of ceremo- 
nies, no outward religion. Every thing 


breathes freedom, liberality, enlargement.— 
W. E. Channing. 


THE only way to meet affliction is to pags 
through it solemnly, slowiy, with humanity 
and faith, as the Israelites passed through the 
sea. Then its very waves of misery will di- 
vide, and become to us a wall on the right 
side and on the left, until the gulf narrows 
and narrows before our eyes, and we land safe 
on the opposite shore. 

ace alee ae 
ITEMS. 

Ten Hours Factory Act.—-When we attained our 
great victory, I think the factory operatives of 
Engiand, Ireland, and Scotland exhibited a magna 
nimity and a greatness of mind ani heart that 
could not have been expected from any people what- 
ever. There was no exultation, no over-rejoicing. 
There was great and deep thankfulness ; there 
was joyful acceptance of the great boon; but 
no attempt to triumph over the employers—no say- 
ing, ‘‘In this struggle we have gained the victory.” 
Both maie concessions, both showed a desire for har- 
mony, and see what is the result. Great was the 
opposition [encountered in the work I undertook, 
but Ido not believe that in the whole range of the 
three kingdoms there will be found at this moment 
one employer, one occupier of a mill, who will not 
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say that the Ten Hours Act was the greatest boon 
that ever was conferred, not only upon the opera- 
tives, but upon the proprietors and capitalists of the 
country.—Lord Shafitesburg at Glasgow , 


Cotorsp Porriation 1x THE Unirep States.—In 
1860 the colored population of the United States 
was 4,441,%30, of which 3,953,760 were slave and 
488,070 were free. In 1870 the colored population 
is 4,880,009, being an increase since 1860 of 438,- 
179, or about ten percent. The aggregate increase 
in the entire population of the United States ia 1870 
over 1860 was about seventeen percent., showing 
an increase of the negroes of more than one-half of 
the aggregate rate of increase of all colors. When 
we take into consideration the circumstances at- 
tending the emancipation of the slaves of the South, 
how it left them without homes, and utterly with- 
out experience in the management of their own bus- 
ineas, ignorant of the details of the work to which 
they had been raised and liable to be imposed on 
vy employers who envied them their newly ac- 
quired freedom, and who would de all they could to 
make them long for a return to slavery, is it to be 
wondered at that they have not increased ina 
greater proportion ? It is more a subject of won- 
der that they have not actually decreased in num- 
ber when we consider all their unfavorable sur- 
roundings. About three fourths of the increase in 
the negro population is found im the late Slave 
States.—Cincinnati Commercial. 


Tue black varnish of Japan is the product of a 
tree which is cultivated with great care. When the 
plants are seven or eight years old, the bark is cut, 
and the sap flows into shells inserted to catch it. 
but only flows at night. A single night’s work will 
bring about a pound of varnish from fifty trees. 


Some of the changes which have affected the wild 
animals of the prairies in consequence of advancing 
civilization are reviewed by M. J. A. Allen, in the 
Naturalist. Bats require wooded shelters or cav- 
erns, and do not flourish in prairie districts ; but 
as settlements increase they begin to multiply, mak- 
ing use of out-buildings for shelter. Of caruivora, 
lynxes, panthers, and bears do not find themselves 
at home away from woods; while wolves and foxes 
are very much at home. The elk and bufialo have 
been driven beyond the Missouri. Various species 
of birds follow the opening of settlements, but the 
belts of wood which occur here and there are com- 
paratively tenantless. The prairie hen is here 
thoroughly at home. Reptiles—iucluding turtles, 
snakes, and lizards, together with land mollusco— 
are scarce. The frequent fires which sweep over 
large districts are particularly destructive to all 
creatures of this kind. Grasshoppers have an un- 
fortunate pre-eminence in numbers, both of species 
and individuals. Hogs, however, find these excel- 
lent eating though they are equally fond of muscles, 
which they root up and destroy in large numbers 
wheu the streams are low. Mosquitoes and blood- 
sucking flies are abundant; while wasps and bees 
are strangely wanting where flowers are co plenty. 
As farmers advance, the buffalo, elk, bear, wolf, and 
deer retreat; but smaller creatures find better fare. 
Ground squirrels, field mice, and the troublesome 
pouched gopher find advantege in the increased 
number of granari-s. Birds of many kinds show 
much greater confidence aud familiarity than at the 
East, as though the people treated them better ; yet 
it is recorded that chimney swallows have but a 
smal! chance, owing to the fact that stovepipes or 
other make-shifts take the place of chimneys where 
brick and mortar are dear.— The Independent. 
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Géucational, 


LPL LDL OL OL OLLI LE LE a 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. 7 are two 
departments—Primary and Academic 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, + Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225. a 


Kennett Square J Academ — 


Accommodates papa the iam youn, Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 eo rer - 

Swrraiw C. Sxortimwer, A. M. Be 

A. C. Norris. " } Principals. 


PRIVATE Tuition by a dads i neglected educa- 
tion a specialty. Address X. £3. office of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, 144 N. ve Street, Phila. 2t 














531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has received a complete assortment of 
meres and Vestings of desirable colors 

qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 

order om reasonable. terms. 4,8—ly 


STOKES & WOOD, 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila,, 


OFFER A VERY DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
Neat Styles French Silks. 
Neat Figured Foulard Silks. 
Wide Plain Brown, Olive and Gray Silks from 
$1.75 up. 

Silk Pongees in all Shades. 
Silk Warp Lavellas in three Shades. 
Olive Brown Bombazines. 
Olive and Brown fine Alpaeas and Mohairs. 
Fine Madonnas in two Shades. 
Thibet Merino Shawls, long and square. 
Neat Mixed Woolen Shawls, especially for Friends. 
Silk Blond, Bobbinet and Book Muslins. 

Samples sent by mail and goods or 
desired. 






No. 5 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


ye Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y 


eal 


Spectacles, Spy 
Glasses, Teltacopen, Botent Botanical on Eon Boned om 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 


part : 
Part 1. ee Instraments, a a e 


sé 


“ ¢ Seisienmunn - se 
as 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
y 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is closing out the balance of his 
WINTER SHAWLS 


DRESS GOODS 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Please give him an early call as & 
BARGAINS 
Can be obtained of him. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
sna 44.00; ; a up, $8.00. Written from 
to $30 Vitations ne pre 
701 ARCH STREET. 
513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. . 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh Bt, 
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LIFEAND TRUST CO. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. y 








lek eats aassimaenseicsinpmbanetipailatlaitialilinetietsicdlliaisania iain ita Dita ; & 
(¢ WATOHES A SPEOIALTY.| REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
Neo. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
FRAAS DIX ¢ SON, Keep oft hand and make to order, @ large assortment of : 
120 South Eleventh s¢., | FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK ; 
AND THE 
PHILADELPSI1A. {5.1.0 Wovgw WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
sepeeten and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign | we goods guaranteed to be as ei 
and American Watches. 
Particular attention paid to repairing Fine, SELLING OUT 
Watches. (86 © WINTER DRESS-GOODS AND SILKS, 
'pLAIN BONNETS. < sian ee 
REBRCCA BLKINTON succeeds Exsanpra Mornis | eet 
iu making Plain Bonnets. To be found at — No. “4 | 26 South Second Btreet, : 
N. Fourth street, Ph: 12, 30~-6me, L Philadelphia. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, I> bea RL, TYSON, & * 


OARPENTERS AND BUILDERS,’ ij... .nnctenueee 


ve on hand t of 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLRY, if pert rie 


(First Street above Race 8t.,) | Also ‘Priends Book "Muslin Handkerchieh and 


PHILADELPHIA. i fo te : 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. nee ramee_pneptn, Same mote 9 prtes, 
cores eee coat,  PUALN BONNETS. 


: Focal iiennconconhceepstientind ncsemslatpeeneenh egiiisadabeity 1 Tar Warers, Bonnet Maker, 
MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, So aes Street, delphi No. Hy. 314 Franka 3, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, i semibiins ooe en + man dimen 





Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET, Jusr PUBLISHED 
Primar Lessons for Firat-Day Sphools, by Jane 
Raa gbeszats! | |Johmseo. _P Agt Smconp mow. ready. Price 20 cts. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. For sale by Sohn Comly, 44 N. 7th St., Phils. 


ASSETS OVER §1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any pre . With 
the increasing popularity of th the Company ee all; classes, it. is eaviann eos expect 
a still larger addition to its business — 72. The severe scrutiny to which the ora 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently subjected, has resulted in the Provident 

securing @ higher place in public confidence and favor. « 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. ee cap be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of es Cohnpiany. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrange ts would be made with those who have some 


other business, tv devote part of their tim securing applications. 
caaomen” R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
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